BSA EVICTED; CHANCELLOR THREATENS MECHA 


by LARRY BAUMAN 


Campus Editor 


Under a new directive from 
Chancellor McHenry’s office, 
student organizations which hold 
offices at the colleges have been 
ordered to vacate those premises 
as of this quarter. 

The BSA, whose office space has 
been shifted during the last two 
years from the pottery room at 
Cowell College \to the Cowell A- 
frames, vacated that building as 
of the end of last Spring quarter 
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according to Cowell Provost 
Jasper Rose. 

MECHA, however, whose office 
is located at Merrill College 
perhaps feels the brunt of this 
push although they have not 
vacated the room which has been 
theirs the last two years. 

Andy Jimiez, a MECHA 
Coordinator, received a memo 
from Merrill’s new Provost John 
Marcum which stipulated that 
their office on the bottom floor of 
Merrill classrooms must be 
vacated by MECHA. 


In this memo Provost Marcum 
quotes the Chancellor in saying 
that, ‘‘office space must not be 
provided (by a college) for the 
exclusive use of one (student) 
group.” 

However, what perhaps both the 
Chancellor and the Provost are 
failing to recognize is the fact 
that MECHA has not used the 
room exclusively. 

In the past the room has been 
used for tutorial projects, the 
recruitment of minority students 


‘and faculty for Merrill, and the 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


United Fund Priorities Attacked 


allegations cite ‘‘more fundraising 


by JOHN CHASE 


City Editor 


The United Fund’s failure to 
include the University Services 
Agency under its fundraising 
wing was discussed last week in a 
comprehensive USA meeting. 

USA also heard reports on its 
nine affiliate agencies and plans 
for three new projects. 

Consensus of USA _ board 
members was that another 
attempt should be made to obtain 
admission to United Fund, or to 
have a representative placed on 
the UF board of directors. UF’s 


apparent high regard for the 
Santa Cruz Community 
Switchboard was felt to be a 
strong point in any future 
attempts at inclusion in the fund. 
Switchboard coordinators voted 
this week that Switchboard itself 


will oppose the United Fund. 


campaign this fall, ‘‘CHARGING 
IT WITH A VARIETY OF 
FAILURES AND CLAIMING 
THAT TOO MUCH OF THE 
United Fund dollar goes toward 
fundraising rather than aid.”’ 

New projects brought up at the 
meeting included ‘a volunteer 
project to care for prisoners’ 
possessions while they are in jail, 
a credit union and community 
center and a campus*acity mural 


UCLA REGISTRATION CONTINUES: 


Court Halts Regents’ Interference 


by MARY BETH LIBBEY 


Managing Editor 


A temporary restraining order 
was issued Tuesday afternoon by 
a Los Angeles superior court 
judge prohibiting UCLA 
Chancellor Charles E. Young and 
the UC Regents from interfering 
or obstructing deputy voter 
registrars from registering 
students in campus dormitories. 

The order was filed by Roger 
Diamond, Democratic candidate 
for Assembly in 60th district, on 
behalf of Charles Levin, member 
of the National Movement for the 
Student Vote. 

Levin, a duly authorized deputy 
registrar and student at UCLA, 
was confronted by University 
police and told to leave a 
dormitory where he was 
canvassing last Saturday. 

He was told by the officers that 
he was in violation of the 


Regents’ and Chancellorial 
policy which prohibits the 
distribution of literature without 
consent of the students and under 
no circumstances can any non- 
student solicit door-to-door, 


In fact, the policy cited by the 
police is not that of the 
administration but that of a inter- 
residential hall student 
association which intended it to 
apply to salesmen and 
advertisers. 

The resident assistants on duty 
at the time read the policy to also 
apply to voter registrars like 
Levin, and called in the 
University police. 

The court ruled in granting the 
order that the residents were 
acting as agents of the. Regents 
and therefore the regents were 
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than aid’’ 


project. A need was felt for the 
prisoners’ possession project 
because many prisoners have no 
people whom they can really 
trust to keep their belongings 
while they are in jail. 

A credit union and community 
care center were thought to be 
desireable because — in the 
words of the proposal sheet — 
‘instead of our USA’s money 
being loaned to people we don’t 
like for projects we don’t like..”’, 
it would finance a community 
center. 

This center was envisioned as 
containing offices for 
organizations such as 
Switchboard and Legal Aid, a 
medical clinic, the Hostel, and a 
‘celebration hall” all set within a 
park-like site. 

USA took another step at the 
meeting to help insure its 
acceptance the Internal 
Revenue Service as a bona fide 
non-profit corporation. 
RESOLUTION PASSED ASKED 
THE MEMBER AFFILIATES 
OF USA to pass resolutions 
stating that any extra cash 
reserve accumulated by an 
affiliate and not scheduled to be 
spent would be returned to SA to 
aid other affiliates. 


Non-profit status is an aid to 
USA in soliciting contributions 
because gifts to. such 
organizations are tax deductible. 

Progress reports concerning the 
nine USA affiliates indicated that 
they were in fairly sound shape 
and successful in accomplishing 
their objectives. 

The Campus Child Care Center 
which provides lowcost child care 
for students, staff, faculty and 
local people associated with 
UCSC, reported its major 


difficulty was the drop in ~ 


enrollment between the spring 
and fall quarters. 


University at large. It was also 
used by Dolores Huerta of 
UFWOC when she came to speak 
at Merrill last year. 

Even the Chancellors’ office, 
specifically, vice-chancellor 
Lloyd Ring has requested use of 
the MECHA room (during the 
David Gonzales incident). 

It has also been brought up that 
every other campus in the UC 
system has provided office space 
for MECHAs. 

Conspicuous, though perhaps 
‘Not yet obvious, is the fact that 


hicano students, staff, and 
faculty have recently signed 
depositions against the 
University, and plan in the very 
near future to file suit against the 
University under provisions of 
the fourteenth Amendment. 
Why has the Chancellor chosen 
this particular time to state that 
student groups may no longer 
have offices at the colleges? 
Merrill Steering Committee will 
discuss this issue this Friday, 


| October 6. Student member of the 
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Enrollment decreases caused it 
to exhaust cash reserves, but the 
returning students and faculty in 
eptember should prevent any 
major deficit from appearing. 

The Santa Cruz Philosophical 
Horticultural Society is ‘‘a 
demonstration project hopefully 
to be the first step in a national 
farm and garden corps devoted to 
bio-dynamic methods of 
horticulture.’’ A voluminous 
report aboat. the project is now 
under preparation. A_ pilot 
project was held this summer: 
originally slated for Steele 
Ranch, near Ano Nuevo island in 
San Mateo County, it didn’t work 
out as originally planned. 

Inadequate plumbing facilities 


on Steele Ranch forced the 
apprentices in the program to 
live at the ranch of Mr. Ron 
Bevirt, manager of the project. 
The Santa Cruz Group Home, 
‘an attempt to develop a pre- 
delinquent teen treatment center 
where students and youth would 
live together in a therapeutic 
community,” also is a USA 
affiliate. Laurin Vance, in charge 
of the program, reported that the 
Group Home had received 
assurances of cooperation from 
the police and the S.C. County 
probation department. A grant 
proposal of $5000 for the home has 
been favorably received by the 
HHEATRIDGE Foundation of 
Chicago, and final word is 
expected in about a month. 


Smaller Work-Study Grants 
Cut In Surprise Move 


by STEVE SACKS 


Staff Writer 


Students holding work-study 
grants with less than $500 in 
eligibility have been cut off from 
the program, the Financial Aid 
Office announced. 

The work-study program is 
funded by the federal govern- 
ment and failure by Congress to 
approve an appropriations in- 
crease has resulted in a return to 
last year’s support levels, Gary 
Sutton, assistant financial aid 
officer here, said. 

This campus had _ requested 
$150,000 in work-study funding for 
the 1972-73 academic year, Sutton 
added, and when the ap- 
propriation increase failed to 
materialize it forced a return to a 
$50,000 funding level. 

The Financial Aid Office had 
already projected their grants to 
the new figure and when word of 
the return to last year’s funding 
came in it forced cancellation of 
grants under $500. 


Sutton stated, however, that 


other sources of funding are 
available for those who lost their 
work-study grants. 

Financial Aid Officer Ronald 
Arroyo told the City on a Hill 
Press some of the reasons behind 
the loss in funding, noting that 
although Congress passed the 
billion-dollar Higher Education 
Act in June, no funds have ever 
been appropriated for the bill’s 


programs. 
In addition, the federal 
government is spreading the 


available money around to more 
institutions including more junior 
colleges. 

Other federal programs have 
been cut, Arroyo noted, but not as 
drastically as the work-study 
program. The Educational Op- 
portunity Program was cut by 15 
percent and all of the Defense 
Loans for this campus have not 
yet been received. 

Arroyo stated that a new Basic 
Education fund has_ been 
provided for in the Higher 
Education Act, but no funding is 
available or anticipated for this 
program. It would guarantee 
funds to every student with needs 
to a projected $1500 maximum. 
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College Vil a Reality 


homeless but highly directed 


by ANN DERRY 


Staff Writer 


College VII begins the 1972—1973 
academic year nameless, 
homeless, and faced with what 
housing and financial coordinator 


Julianne Chang - calls 
a‘‘trilema:’’ new faculty, new 
students, new college. Lacking 


the funding for buildings of its 
own, the college resides tem- 
porarily in College V and the 
married student appartments. 
Rootless except for the mental 
and emotional roots that the 
students and faculty provide, the 
college is indeed a reality, 
existing for the approximately 
250 students who are now 
members of the college. 

The new college is more than 
the vague conglomeration 
energetic idealiststhat many 
UCSC students envision; it is a 
highly defined institution with a 
definite philosophy begind its 
programs. 

“Its (CollegeVII’s) approach to 
the liberal arts will be from a 
perspective of the experience of 
ethnic minorities in American 
culture——an ‘approach that: will 
allow a unified and_ socially 
relevent consideration of the 
many basic and timeless human 
ideas, dilemmas, values, and 
questions that are central to the 
liberal arts,” according to a fact 
sheet distributed by the college. 
The new ethnic studies college 

at Santa Cruz? No. College VII 
whishes to examine the ex- 
periences ofall ethnic and 
minority groups in aAmerica IN 
THE CONTEXT OF EACH 
OTHER. But it is a liberal arts 
college, and offers abroad range 
of courses in all disciplines. 
’ One of the biggest problems 
which faced the. college this 
summer was a lack of students. 
Only about 50 students applied to 
the college; the others had their 
applications re—routed from 
their first—choice colleges to 
Seven. Yet few students seem 
dissatisfied with the chance; 
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only about 20 to 30 have requested 
transfers, according to Julianne 
Chang, and most of those tran- 
sfers were for academic reasons. 

Student contentment with their 
college may be due partly to the 
orientation program College VII 
held on September 18 and 19. The 
orientation took the form of a 
retreat at Camp Kennolyn, and 
over one—half the students and 
most of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff attended. 

“Theater games’’—sensitivity 
type games designed to relieve 
shyness and relax the students— 
were participated in by students, 
staff, and faculty alike. Theresa 
Tersol, a junior transfer, feels 
that the games were beneficial in 
bringing the students together 
and making the professors ‘‘seem 
like normal people, too.” 

Josie King, one of College VI‘ 
TWO FULL—time counselors, 
agreed that the games helped 
relieve tensions and bring the 
faculty closer to the students. 
Even students who didn’t feel 
comfortable during the sessions 
reported that they were 
beneficial, but College VII has no 
immediate plans for initiating 
that type of session into its 
curriculum. 

College VII’s curriculum does 
include, however, a variety of 
courses offered nowhere on 
campus. 

“Women in Cross—Cultural 
Perspective” deals with the roles 
of women viewed cross— 
culturally and among American 
ethnic groups. According to one 
student, approximately 75 of 
Seven’s 250 students appeared at 
the first session of that course , 
designed by professor Diane 
Lewis for aclass of about 20. 

Joseph Nadler is offering a 
course entitled ‘Theory and 
Method of Counseling Between 
Peers’’ which deals with methods 
of students counseling each 
other. The course offers ex- 
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perience in different techniques, 
practice counseling sessions, and 
dicussion sessions. 

Josie King explains that the 
purpose of peer counseling is to 
train students to listen to other 
students and become sensitive to 
them. Peer counselors will 
become an added resource and 
provide moral support to 
thestudents living around them. 

‘“‘Lay Counseling and Com- 
munity Building,” “Group Mural 
Painting,” ’Symbolism and Zen 
Communication,’’ and “‘The 


Economy of the Local Com-. 


munity” are among the varied 
courses being offered by College 
VII this year. 

In addition to the above courses, 
the college is offering courses in 
chemistry, biology, calculus, and 
other sciences. These classes 
contain about 15 students and are 
equal to the board classes being 
offered. However, the attention 
given to each individual student 
is greater, and each student is 
evaluated and taught at his own 
pace, based on his background in 
the subject. 

This is part of a program being 
developed by VII faculty to en- 
courage potential science majors 
who might become ‘‘scared—off’’ 
by the large classes and their 
possible lack of background in 
the subject. Term papers will be 
written on topics applying the 
science to the student’s own life. 

The new Santa Cruz college is 
actively recruiting ethnic and 
minority students in an effort to 
broaden the scope of the college. 
Students from all backgrounds 
are needed to provide the college 
with a wide range of experiences. 

Part of the philosophy of College 
VII is to provide for all student 
needs. This philosophy has led to 
a high emphasis on the value of 
counseling, and has sent the 
college in search of the extra 
funds needed to hire two full— 
time counselors. 

Josie King explains that student 
services provides one part—time 
counselor for each college; a 
counselor who is supposed to deal 
with students who run into 
psychological or emotiqnal 
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difficulties in dealing with 
college. 

But College VII has redefined 
the idea of counseling. Its 
counseling is not just clinical. 
Josie explains that the system 
was developed to attend to all 
student needs——academic, 
financial, clinical, general. 
While Ray Charlan deals mostly 
with psychological counseling, 
Josie is involved with just about 
everything. ‘‘I believe in 
PREVENTATIVE counseling in 
potential problem areas,” she 
says. ‘Students can’t learn when 
dealing with a lot of other 
anxieties.”’ 

Anxieties such as lack of money, 
confusion over administrative 
red tape, and emotional upsets 
are all dealt with by the two full— 
time counselors, various other 
part—time counselors, and 
eventually, by the peer coun- 
selors which will come out of the 
new class. 

College VII’s biggest problem 
may well be its lack of a central 
facility at which students may 
gather. Right now, the only place 


the college may call its own are . 


the offices on the third floor of B 
dorm at College V. But the ad- 
ministrators, students, and 
faculty all feel that more unity is 
needed. Josie says that the only 
present method of alleviating the 


proviem is through a series of 
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organized activities designed to 
bring VII students together. 

At the present, acting provost J. 
Herman Blake (who was 
unavailable for comment to the 
press) is busy travelling to 
various organizations and 
solicitating money for the 
building of the college’s per- 
manent facilities. This is in 
conjunction with one of the goals 
set up originally by the college to 
spend its first three years of 
operation ‘‘actively soliciting 
funding in an attempt early to 
establish its programs on a firm 
foundation...” 

Funding, stated the fact sheet, 
at some later date will provide 
opportunities for young faculty to 
research areas related to the 
college academic emphasis by 
summer stipends and research 
grants. At the present time, the 
college is already employing 
‘“‘off—the—ladder’”’ faculty; 
faculty without their doctorates 
but with some particular area of 
expertise. These professors help 
to reduce the faculty—student 
ratio. Other programs are 
planned for the ‘‘someday’”’ in the 
future when money becomes 
available to the college ad- 
ministration. 

Eventually, College VII hopes to 
become a research center on the 
experience of ethnic minorities in 
the United States. 
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MURPHY SPEAKS AT CROWN 


Proves “Genuine Republican Standing”’ 


by STEVE SACKS 
Staff Writer 


Assemblyman Frank Murphy 
spoke at Crown College Friday 
evening to a small group which 
ssed him primarily on his sta 
nd against the Coastline 
Initiative that will appear on the 
November ballot as Proposition 
20. 

Murphy spoke at length on his 
reasons for disliking the initiative 
process in general and 
Proposition 20 in particular. 
Basically, though, Murphy is 
opposed to the initiative because 
it fails to provide compensation 
to those whose properties are 
affected and to those local 
governments which would suffer 
a drop in revenue after being 
forced to reassess beach-front 
properties at a lower value. 

Murphy, a Republican, thinks 
that tuition is a_ political 
necessity. Murphy stated that if 
the governor had approved the 
tuition elimination approved by 
the legislature there would have 
been an immediate initiative 
effort ‘“‘that would have resulted 
in the imposition of double the 
tuition you have now.” 

Proposition 22, that dealing with 
farmworkers, is opposed by the 
young minority whip as ‘‘written 
by a special interest group for 
that same special interest group, 
namely the growers.”’ 
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Murphy was questioned about 
rumors that he had once been a 
Democrat, rumors he _ said 
originated from his first cam- 
paign in 1966 when he had to have 
copies made of his past voter 
registrations to prove his genuine 
Republican standing. Murphy’s 
father, Frank Murphy, Sr.,is a 
past chairman of the local 
Democratic party and Murphy 
noted, ‘‘My folks told me before 
the primary in 1966 that I’d have 
to make it without their votes.” 

Asked about the source of any 
large campaign contributions, 
the incumbent noted only a few— 
mainly from unions and from a 
business executive’s group in Los 
Angeles. Murphy stated he had 
stopped using billboard ad- 
vertisements since his_ in- 
troduction of a bill to ban them. 

Murphy was questioned about 
the possibility of state help in the 
fight to save the McHugh-Bianchi 
building. He replied that no such 
help had as yet been requested, 
and that until it was he would not 
have reason to intrude in an 
otherwise local affair. 

Murphy is seeking a fourth term 
and is opposed by Democrat 
Henry Faitz. 

He said he was given a $750 
campaign contribution from 
AFL-CIO, and $500 from the 
California Teacher’s Association. 
$2,000 was offered by a group 
called United for California, but 
he ‘“‘hasn’t decided” whether to 
use the UFC money. 
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Thirty—first Assembly District 
candidate Henry J. Faitz 
announced last week his 
endorsement of Ballot Proposition 
2, the $156 million bond issue to 
constuct health science facilities at 
the University of California. 

“Passage of Proposition 2 will 
provide funds necessary for 
educating and training thousands 
of new doctors, dentists, nurses, 
pharmicists, veterinarians and 
other health specialists California 
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sorely nees, ”’ Faitz said. 

Faitz noted that the $156 million 
in state funds would trigger 
another $100 million in federal 
matching funds to expand health 
science facilities. The Proposition 
was approved overwhelmingly by 
the Legislature. 

“California has fallen behind in 
the training of health 
professionals, ’’ Faitz said, noting 
that more than 70 percent of our 
physicians are “imported” from 
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out—of—state institutions. 


“Passage of this measure will 
increase enrollment in the health 
sciences at the University of 
California by 75 percent.’’Faitz 
pointed out that development of 
facilities financed by these bonds 
would be subject to legislative 
review. “The actual allocation of 
the revenue raised from the bonds 
will be made by the Legislature 
during the normal budgetary 
process,” he said. 
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AS USUAL, EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES DISMAL — 


by DONNA OLSEN 


Staff Writer 


Are you looking for a job? You 
may have found that the em- 
ployment opportunities on and 
around UCSC are very limited. 

The Placement and Career 
Planning Center in room 358, 
Applied Sciences, may hold some 
hope. As just one of their func- 
tions, they keep a bulletin board 
where job descriptions that have 
been phoned to them by people in 
the community are posted. These 
are usually short term jobs, not 
permanent part time work. If you 
find a job suited to you, you can 
ask the secretary for more in- 
formation about it. 

The Saga Food Corporation 
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which provides the dining hall 
food hires students for work both ° 
on and off campus. They pay a 
minimum of $1.75 an hour, with 
jobs requiring more skill 
receiving higher pay. As can be 
expected, they have had many 
applicants and jobs for this 
quarter are filled. However, 
since job turn over is above 
average, it is to your advantage 
to file an application and keep 
checking on it. For a job during 
Winter Quarter, applications 
should be made 2 weeks before 
the end of this quarter. If you can 
arrange your schedule 
beforehand, job hours can be 
assigned and work started right 
from the beginning. 

The University hires students 
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for jobs around the campus such 
as in the bookstore and the 
fieldhouse. These are 
nonacademic jobs and so exclude 
research assistants, teaching 
assistants, readers, etc. A rough 
estimate of the pay scale was 
$2.40 an hour. In addition, each 
college has a work crew hired by 
its Bursar to do jobs at the college 
as needed. This employs about 
100 students. For the most part, 
these jobs are filled and the turn 
over is small. To look into it 
further go to the Personnel Office 
or the Bursar of your College. 
To give a general idea of job 
opportunities in the city of Santa 
Cruz, several employers were 
contacted. Sears, Leasks, and 
Penneys have no openings right 
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‘now although they’ll be needing 


more help for Christmas. 

Sears takes applications all the 
time. Half of their jobs are part 
time and most of those are filled 
by students. They pay $2.20 an 
hour and job turnover is small. 
The best time to apply for 
Christmas work is in the early 
part of November. 

Leasks also takes applications 
all the time, although they are 
flooded: with them right now. 
They have 4 or 5 students working 
for them and they pay a 
minimum of $1.75 an hour. Ap- 
plying for a Christmas job should 
be done in mid-October. 

Penney’s will be hiring their 
Christmas help at the end of this 
month and the beginning of 


November. They pay $1.75 an 
hour and they employ about 10 
students right now. 

McDonalds had 3 or 4 part time 
openings and were conducting 
interviews. They pay $1.65 an 
hour. It’s a good idea to apply and 
keep going back. 
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May 11 Demonstrators Get Light Sentences 


by ENRIQUE RANGEL 


Staff Writer 


For those who had forgotten or 
didn’t know about the result of 
this summer trials, here is the 
whole account of what happened 
to the 133 people arrested on 
Thursday, May 11 of this year 
during the anti—war 
demonstration that took place in 
Santa Cruz. 

First of all, on arraignment day, 
May 12, the day after their arrest, 
the 133 people and their lawyers 
asked for a continuance. They 
were to appear in court the 
following week on Friday, May 19 
to plead guilty or not guilty. 

On that day, Friday May 19, they 
appeared in court again and the 
great majority pleaded not guilty. 
Only about 6—8 persons pleaded 
guilty and were given a sentence of 
a day in jail, or a $35.00 fine. Most 
of them chose the latter. In 
addition to that, they were also put 
in a 6 month probation, and their 
record is to be sponged after that. 
That will be on November 19 of 
this year. 

The remaining 125 people who 
pleaded not guilty were to go on 
collective trials scheduled for June 
15, June 19, and June 26. There 
were 19 third world students who 


‘chose to have their own trials 


separately. Their trial date was 
moved from July 3 to July 10. 
The first 20 people who went on 
trial number one, on June 15 were 
found guilty of ‘‘failing to 
disperse” (Violation 409 of the 
Penal Code of the State of 
California), but were acquited of 
“obstructing traffic” (Violation 
647 C of the Penal Code of the 
State of California). 


The jail sentence was suppossed - 


to be 2 days, but they actually. 
spent, on the average, about 12 
hours; from 5 in the afternoon to 5 
in the morning of the following 
day. Tose sentenced had the 
option of either a jail sentence or a 
$35.00 fine. The great majority of 
the people took the jail sentence. 
All of them were also put in 
probation for 6 months, and their 
record is to be sponged clean after 
December 15 of this year. 

After the first trial, about 65 
people decided not to go on with 
theirs as scheduled and pleaded 
guilty. Most of them paid the 
$35.00 fine. The main reason 
behind this move was that they 
could not wait for their trial date 
either because of a summer job at 
home, or somewhere, or simply 
because they had to go away from 
the Santa Cruz area for most of the 
summer. The 19. Third-~World 
students as well as 26 other people 
decided to continue with their 


THE TWO PART PRODUCTION OF 


LEO TOLSTOY'S 


WARan 


trials as scheduled. Of the 26 
non—Third World students 
scheduled for Monday June 26, 20 
were dismissed for insufficient 
evidence. The remaining 6 were 
scheduled to go on trial with the 19 
Third World students. 

The trial for the Third World 
students was moved from July 3 to 
July 10. This gave them a little 
more time to study their case and 
plan a good defense. 

They reviewed the list of all 
possible jurors and the lawyers 
studied their major arguments 
which they were going to include in 
their defense. After being denied a 
“demurrer” on Friday May 26, 
they were preparing themselves for 
a tough battle on July 10, the day 
their trial was suppossed to begin. 

However, it was not necessary for 
them to go through all these 
motions because their lawyers 
managed to convince the District 
Attorney that there was not 
enough evidence against them, 
and so, all charges were dropped. 
The other 6 non—Third World 
students who were supposed to go 
on trial with them, were also 
dismissed for the same reasons; 
thus bringing up to 45 the total 
number of people who were 
dismissed. That is exactly 1/3 of 
those arrested and the evidence 
seems to suggest that perhaps 
more could haye. been. dismissed if 
they had gone on trial as had been 
oringinally planned. 
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“NATASHA AND PIERRE « 
THE BURNING OF MOSCOW” 


TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME 
6% HOURS, COMPLETE, UNCUT 
One Show Nightly at 7:00; Matinee Sunday at 12:00 Noon 


Gen. Adm. $3.00 
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“KING KONG” (Original uncut version) Science Lec- 
ture Hall 3 / 7:00 and 9:00 pm $1.00 / 11:00 pm 
75 cents 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


“REEFER MADNESS” / 7:00, 9:00, & 11:00 pm / 
Science Lecture Hall 3 / $1.00 


“AND THEN THERE WERE NONE” / Directed 
by Rene Clair (1945) 11:30 pm / Crown Dining 
Room / Series tickets $2.00 / Singles 25 cents 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 


“THE WHITE SHEIK” (Lo Sciecco Blanco, 1952) 
7:00 & 9:00 pm / Science Lecture Hall 3/Series 
tickets $5.00 / Singles $1.00 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11 


“T-MEN” and “RAW DEAL” (Anthony Mann; 1947 
and 1948, respectively) 7:00 and 9:00 pm/ 
Science Lecture Hall 3 / Series tickets $4.00, Sin- 
gles 75 cents 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 : 


“YELLOW SUBMARINE” / 8:00 pm / Stevenson 
Dining Room / Stevenson students 25 cents / 
others 50 cents 


“BORDER INCIDENT” (Anthony Mann; 1949) 4:00 
pm / Science Lecture Hall 3 / Series tickets $4.00 / 


Singles 75 cents 
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LOCAL N.O.W. CHAPTER 


by KATIE SULLIVAN 


Assistant Editor 


In the face of political emer- 
\gency, there is hardly anyone 
who can avoid committing some 
or all of their time and energy 
for the accomplishment of a par- 
‘ticular end; but, as was stated by 
those: students who opposed an 
academic strike last Spring dur- 
ing the fury over the escalated 
air war in Southeast Asia, no- 
thing is accomplished by com- 
pletely disrupting the normal 
flow of one’s personal life to be 
involved in full-time political ac- 
tivity for one week or so. Many 
students felt at that time that if 
political activity could not be a 
part of their day-to-day existence, 
and include their academic goals, 
it was an invalid concern. This 
integration of one’s daily exis- 
tence with political activism is 
one of the goals of N.O.W. (Na- 
tional Organization for Women). 


The September newsletter of the 
Santa Cruz chapter stated: 

‘For women, commitment 
has been historically to home 
and hearth with a little volun- 
teering on the side. NOW and 
the women’s movement itself 
are unique in the fact that a wo- 
man carries her womanhood into. 
the work and projects of NOW 
and into her private life. The 
women’s movement has a contin- 
uity, I believe, to be newto 
women. They take themselves 
and their personal perceptions 
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of the movement wherever they 
go.” - 
Since the nature of the or- 
ganization is anti-bureaucratic, 
information about meetings, ac- 
tivities, services and membership 
are not widely advertised, and in 
many cases, potential members 
are unaware of its existence. 
Most UCSC women, when ques- 
tioned, admitted ignorance of 
any women’s activity besides the 
campus group, Women Together. 
One activity of local interest, 
was celebrated on August 26 in 
conjunction with the celebration 
of Women’s Rights Day and the 
passage of the 1 9th amendment. 
The first woman to vote in Cal- 
ifornia was Charlie Parkhurst of 
Soquel. She cast her vote at a 
building on or near the present 
site of the Soquel Fire Station. 
A plaque existed there in Char- 
le’s honor until the mid-1950’s 
when it was lost in a flood. 
Rumor has it that she was a vo- 
lunteer fireman, but there is no 
record of it and that may be a 
misdirected association with the 
site whereupon she voted. NOW 
requested that they be allowed 
to replace the plaque with due 
ceremony, but were refused on 
the grounds that the fire depart- 
ment planned to replace it. Ac- 
cording to an August 22, 1972 
article in The Santa Cruz Sentin- 
al, Ernie Negro, assistant Soquel 
fire chief, said that “the depart- 


‘ment had offers from women’s 


lib groups to replace the plaque, 
but the department didn’t,want 
to get involved with them.” 
NOW then decided to declare 
August 26 Charlie Parkhurst Day 
and a celebration took place 


1230 MISSION ST. 


D4SuE 


BUY 1 PIZZA AT REGULAR PRICE 
AND GET ONE LIKE IT FREE. 
MUST BRING AD WITH YOU. 


OFFER EXPIRES SUN., OCT. 8, 11:00 P.M. 


NOW —LIVE MUSIC 
9 to | a.m. 


20% off the regular price of food 
with Student or Faculty ID. 


HOME DELIVERY 


EXPANDS 


in San Lorenzo Park. Mabel 
Rowe Curtis, author of The 
Coachman was a Lady, a book 
about Charlie Parkhurst, was the 
guest speaker. 

Major events scheduled for 
the future are: 

—CALIFORNIA STATENOW 
CONVENTION will take place 
in Fresno, CAL on October. 20- 
22. The fee is $4.00 at the door 
or $3.00 if mailed and paid in 
advance. Make checks payable 
to Ann Stephens and mark the 
checks for NOW, California State 
Conferene. Write to Ann Ste- 
phens, Conference Arrangements 
Coordinator, 9367 East Bullard, 
Clovis, CAL 93704; (209) 299- 
8030. Hotel reservations can be 
made by contacting Del Webb 
Towne House, 2220 Tulare St., 
Fresno CAL 93721. 

-THE NATIONAL NOW 
CONVENTION has been set for 
Feb. 16-18 in Washington D.C. 
People must be a member of 
NOW by Dec. 15 to vote. Con- 
tact national coordinator Mar- 
tha Gaines, 2444 E. Adina Dr. 
N.E. Atlanta, Georgia 30324. 
Plans are being made by Cali- 
fornia NOW chapters for char- 
ter flights to the convention. 
Contact Claire Delano, Presideht, 
Santa Cruz Chapter, (688-1629) 
if interested in attending the con- 
vention. 

—Gloria Steinem and Margar- 
et Sloan will be among a number 
of featured speakers the week of 
Oct. 16-20 at the Ventura College 
campus. Both will lecture at 
8 PM on October 16. For tickets 
send $1.50/ticket to Ms. Nancy 
Jones, Ventura College, 4667 


- Telegraph Rd. Ventura Ca. 93003. 


(THE PLACE THAT 
FINDS ANY EXCUSE 
TO CELEBRATE) 


423-0544 
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Natty gent above is Endre Granat, renowned Hungarian virtuoso 
violinist who will perform with the Santa Cruz County Symphony on 
Friday, October 6, at College V and Saturday the 7th at Cabrillo. The 
program includes Ravel, Prokokiev, Saint-Saens, Chausson, and 
Mendelssohn. For ticket information, call 648-6466. 
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Editorial 


Fine Arts Editor 


I’m obsessed with the notion 
that UCSC can produce a literate, 
civilized arts magazine with a 
sense of humor. What are you 
obsessed with? 

If this editorial works, it will be 
the last one I have to write, so let 
me get a few points in up front. 

First, I don’t think it’s an act of 
staggering creativity or 
imagination to sit down and review 
the new Stones album, or the new 
Brautigan book. You’re going to 
be scooped in tens of other 
publications, many of which 
circulate on this campus, and 
many of which have better writers 
than you. What are you 
contributing? Meanwhile 
thousands of undernoticed books 
and records are languishing and 
no one’s writing them up. 

Secondly, there are so many 
areas in the arts that hardly get 
written about at all, around here at 
least: jazz, photography, classical 
music, book design, commercial 
electronic media. And so many 
fields which are normally rejected 
out of hand as topics for art 
criticism and exposition but 
provide the same challenges ‘and 
opportunities as books and records 
and campus theater: for instance, 
cooking, cycling, magazine 
production, boxing, advertising, 
wine choice, stamp collecting, 
fishing, political organizing, 
taking dope without making a 
psychedelic pig out of yourself. All 
of these activities can be artful; 
can be redesigned for the 
participant/spectator by the 


application of intelligent critical 
standards. Is no one on this 
campus interested in any of the 
above? How about an occasional 
column on the New Wave of 
literary, musical, cinema, and 
journalism magazines? 


Thirdly, the design of The Arts 
Pages is a very important matter. 
A well-written article deserves a 
tight and attractive visual 


‘presentation. I’d like to pull 


together a format based around a 
selected anchor photograph each 
week. Maybe some photographers 
and graphic artists could get in 
touch with me. And writers. If any 
of the ideas in this piece interests 
you, drop a note in my box at the 
Press so I can contact you, or just 


Dennis O'Keefe (left) and Charles McGraw in “T-Men;*.to be 
seen with “Raw Deal’ at Nat Sci 3 on Wednesday the IIth. 
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write something up and submit it. 
The copy deadline for this section 
is Friday (a week from tomorrow) 
at Spm, so if you’re interested, try 
to leave a note for me at the Press 
by Monday night. 

The City on a Hill Press has 
been growing mightily over the 
past couple of years, pushing itself 
resolutely out of the high-school- 
newspaper realm and establishing 
a real place for itself on campus. 
Now they’re willing to offer, to 
those interested in creating an arts 
supplement, complete visual and 
editorial autonomy. This is an act 
of remarkable courage and good 
faith, and it blows my mind. How’s 
yours? 


Both are directed by Anthony Mann. 
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Dooms Menace From 


by Mark Jarman 
“Delusions, etc.” by John Berryman 


Tumults 
Farrar, Strauss, Giroux 


Among our mightier of headed men, John Berryman was not immune, 
as he says Beethoven was not in one of the finest poems of this collection, 
“Beethoven. Triumphant.”’ Not immune to what? In Berryman’s case it 
was the overwhelming self-doubt and deprecation that comes with total 
surrender to. God, or rather, when one desires to surrender totally to God. 
In the last years of his life, Berryman suffered from religious shock. It 
was a condition that perhaps drove him to suicide, and definitely inspired 
him to write the most candid and I should not hesitate to say greatest 
religious poetry of this century. 

I know I must somehow support my intimation that extreme religious 
faith may have caused Berryman to take his own,life. Berryman’s was a 
renewed faith. In the poem “Back” he writes 

I was out of your Church for 43 years, my Dear; 

adopted back in, welling blood. 


A renewed belief in something forsaken can take on the fanatic: 


proportions that earmark the convert. I am reminded, in a superficial 
sense, if getting religion was too much for Berryman to live with, of the 
converts to the Early Church who, as is mentioned by A. Alvarez in The 
Savage God, committed suicide in order to avoid committing sins. 
Berryman’s fanaticism, or rather freneticism, is not from fear of the 
divine retribution accorded sinners—he states in one poem that he can’t 
imagine a benign deity ordering souls to an everlasting damnation—but 
the frantic desire to be with God. 

In ‘Certainty Before Lunch”’ he writes, addressing the Lord,I know 
You are there. The sweat is, I am here. 

And, in “The Facts & Issues,’’ an interesting though rather overly 
philosophical poem, he sends a veritable cry of beseeching to God whose 
presence he feels in a motel room: 

Its enough! 1 can’t BEAR ANY MORE. 

Let this be it. I’ve had it. I can’t wait. 

For the speculator on the post-destiny of suicidal poets, these are 
nothing more really than tidbits which can be gummed for some. thrilling 
hint of biographical insight. As poetry though, they are important pieces 
of poems in which Berryman shows the greatness of his soul not, as he 
accuses himself of being, as a ‘‘pseudo-monk”’ wallowing in the self-pity 
of his cell, but in his immense sympathy for the suffering. of Christ and 
others. He writes also in ‘‘The Facts & Issues,” 

Christ underwent man & treachery & socks 

& lashes, thirst, exhaustion, the bit, for my pathetic & disgusting 

vices, 

to make this filthy fact of particular, long after, 

faraway, five-foot-ten & moribund 

human being happy. Well, he has! 

I am so happy I could scream! 

Then he utters the lines I quoted before. 
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Marcus’ Head Above Water 


by LYNN MALLY 


Where the Oceans Cover Us, 
by Morton Marcus. Capra Press. 


This book is ‘not really about 
where the oceans cover us. It 
deals with where the oceans try to 
cover Morton Marcus and how he 
does not submerge. 

The book consists of four parts 
which do not necessarily fit 
together to form an interrelated 
whole. In this sense it is an 
uneven book. One moves from 
the outside of the poet's life to the 
inside when one goes from the 
first to the second and third parts. 
The first section contains diverse 
poems. The second part consists 
of one long autobiographical 
poem, ‘’The Cigarmaker."’ Jn the 
third part, ‘‘Toward Certain 
Divorce,”’ the poems are closely 
linked to each other and deal with 
Marcus’ inner life. The common 
theme of these poems gives the 


section a great strngth. The last 
part is again one long poem, an 
elegy for Kenneth Patchen. 

Many poems in the first section 
are very strong by themselves. 
But it is when Marcus moves into 
himself that the poems gain a 
strength through their 


“he takes a 
chance in his 
confession’’ 


interworkings. ‘‘The Cigarmaker”’ 
deals with the poet's roots, his 
immigrant background. The 
variations in style which one sees 
throughout the book are also 
contained within this poem which 
is sometimes rhymed, sometimes 
prose-like. | found it to be the 
most beautiful poem in the book. 
In ‘“‘Toward Certain Divorce” the 
poems are extremely personal. He 
takes a chance in his confession. 
He takes it over and over again. 
The courage of this is really 


admirable. Not all the poems work 
equally well. The prose-like poems 
sometimes seem wordy and 
clouded compared to. the 
simplicity of others. However, 
each poem takes an equal risk, 
and the section is united by this. 

It is the inner poems, the poems 
in which Marcus speaks about 
himself, that give the book a core 
and indeed make it into a book 
rather than a collection of 
selected poems. And even though 
one feels the hybrid agony, the 
weariness of men tired of pain in 
the first part; even if one can 
sense the sadness of Patchen’s 
life in the last; it is in the middle 
where one tastes the salt of the 
oceans that can cover a person. 
They are Marcus’ oceans and he 
struggles with them. Marcus deals 
not only with the slaughter of a 
blindman’s dog or the Greek 
junta, but also with a very 
personal pain. That is the courage 
of these poems. And the oceans 
do not cover Morton Marcus — 
he lives to tell the story. 


OPINION 


Rick English 
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“Delusions, Etc.’ begins with a poem sequence called “Opus Dei” 
made up of eight poems each corresponding to one of the Offices of the 
day: Lauds, Matins, Prime, Interstitial Offic, Tierece, Sext, Nones, 
Vespers, and Compline. They are, I believe, far more successful than the 
“Nine Addresses to the Lord” which appear in Berryman’s preceding 
book, ‘‘Love & Fame,” not only in their religious candor and 
understanding, but also their craftsmanship. Berryman pioneered their 
quatrain style for himself in ‘‘Love & Fame."’ These poems are made up 
mainly of straightforward remarks in a steady onslaught, e.g. 

Problem. I cannot come among Your saints, 

it’s not in me—‘Velle’ eh?—I will, and fail. 

But I would rather not be lost from You— 

if I could hear of a middle ground, I’d opt: 

a decent if minute salvation sort of, on some fringe. 


This style owes a great deal to that of the 19th century French poet 
Tristan Corbiere. I can dare to say this with some authority since ‘‘Love 
& Fame" is inscribed to that. poet. Also, after having read two of 
Corbiere’s poems as translated by W.S. Merwin, I could see a similarity 
between their style and these latest ones by Berryman. 

Just as the poems in ‘‘Love & Fame” are not dream songs, neither are 
those in ‘Delusions, Etc.’ There are two in “Delusions, Etc.” in the 18 
line song form with journalistic themes that are indicative of ‘“‘His Toy, 
His Dream, His Rest.’’ But the most telling reference to Henry of The 
Dream Songs"’ is in the anti-dream song poem ‘‘How Do You Do, Dr. 
Berryman, Sir?” 

and as for Henry Pussycat he’d just as soon be dead 

(on the promise of—I know it sounds incredible— 

if can he muster penitence enough— 

he can’t though— 


glory) 


“thrilling hints 
of biographical 


It’s risky to make grandiose generalizations on such small, though 
loaded, passages, but since this review is towering and teetering with 
them, I would say that an agile reader might balance the whole of his 
conception of Berryman at the poet's death on these lines. Henry wants 
to be dead but desires insurance, as any God-fearing/doubting man, 
against the big nonstop black out. Where Berryman’s pathos comes in, 
and his certain understanding of the religious dilemna of man, is the 
brief self-checkmate and resignation: ‘“‘he can’t though.” 

Berryman’s going to muster all the penitence he can; he can’t help but 
tackle the incredible odds, but he has a sure sense that he will never be 
equal to the challenge of eradicating his sin through his own action: only 
God in his glory is capable of that. So the poet defers, no, surrenders to 
God and says, 

I am Your Person. 

I come Your child to You. 


es ‘ 
Sennen cans, 


Rick English 


insight” 


I made a statement earlier to the effect that Berryman’s soul is great 
due to his sympathy—especially for other human beings.Besides the 
poems on religious themes which compose over half the book, the most 
moving and successful poems are those written as eulogies to other 
artists. I have already mentioned the one to Beethoven, the first line of 
which, “‘Dooms menace from tumults,” is the title of this review. 

The Beethoven poem consists of many biographical facts which are 
insightful but not as quotable as the section I would like to share with 
you. 


If we take our head in our ears and listen 
Ears! Ears! the Devil paddled in you 


heard not a hill flute or a shepherd sing! 
tensing your vision onto an alrm 


of gravid measures, sequent to demure, 
all we fall, absently foreknowing. 
You force a blurt: Who was I? 
Am I these tutti, am I this rallentando? 
This entrance of the oboe? 
I am all these 
the sane man makes reply on the locked ward. 


Listen to the a’s and o’s opening up like succeeding passages of 1 cin 
the line “all we fall, absently foreknowing.” The cise 
reconstruction of music listener’s revery, but especially with the fi ving 
phrase ‘You force a blurt: Who was I?,” is simply poetry at its bi 

Yet, it is when I read the last line of this passage, that I feel I: am 
standing behind Leonardo Da Vinci as he strokes in a few maste: ines 
of expression around a mouth or across a brow and utters, asa _sing 
remark on his progress, an epigram so perfect that...well, just loc —_¢ the 


last line of that passage. Berryman has carefully stroked in the 
necessary expression, balance of sound and sense, and then ans _ ss his 
sequence of tumultuous questions, ‘I am all these/the sane mai _:akes 
reply on the locked ward.’ The immortality of that line equals an _y the 
past greats, but the intimacy is solely Berryman’s and all the mc io be 
prized. 

In other less colossal poems, Berryman’s consistent ability walk 
inside the skins of his subjects staggers and satisfies. In “Your! hday 
in Wisconsin You Are 140,”’ he addresses Emily Dickinson and linds 
her 

Now you wore only white, now you did not appear, 

till frantic 50 when you hurled your heart 

down before Otis, who would none of it 

thro’ five years for “Squire Dickinson’s cracked daughter’ 

awful by months, by hours... 

Besides poems for George Washington, George Trakl, anc’ obert 

Frost, there is a memoir-elegy for Dylan Thomas at whose <  ‘hbed 


Berryman was agonizingly present. But this first-hand account ot as 
stirring as his long range projections of sympathy. Perhaps, t zh, I 
have been jaded by 20 years of Dylan Thomas elegies written those 
who really knew him, etc.—the type of thing that is now appeari’ bout 
Berryman and will be for some time, until the next greatly-loved dies 
prematurely. 

Many of the other poems are Berryman at his best, though 1. at his 


greatest as are the religious poems and the eulogies, especially _epeat 
“Beethoven Triumphant.” But they do contain his unique indom ‘ability 
and the irresistible indignation at those who would undercut his aring. 
He writes of his detractors in ‘‘Defensio in Extremis.”’ 

Tell them to leave me damned well alone with my insights. You ave to 
admit, he has a way of putting his cards on the table. 

There’s even a poem to the man who has set himself up as Ber man’s 
chief detractor, James Dickey. I wonder if the deer-slayer poet in ading 
“Damn You, Jim D., You Woke Me Up” catches the su! ‘ty of 
Berryman’s attitude. Let me give you a hint, Jim, he’s saying th. _‘ou’re 
not worth his time. 


One theme that has been retained in these poems from “Th ream 
Songs’’ and appears also in ‘‘Love & Fame,” is the poet’s conce' bout 
his father’s suicide. He writes in ‘Overseas Prayer” 

You gave me not a very able father, 

joyless at last, Lord, and sometimes I hardly 

(thinking on him) perform my duty to you. 

In ‘Tampa Stomp” in one of the grand gestures of universal ncern 
which great poets are capable of, Berryman includes in his _» the 
pathos of all orphans, writing 

We're running out 

of time & fathers, sore, artless about it. 

Finally, it is the last poem in the book, and the last line of th. oem, 
which depicts for me Berryman’s sense of triumph over “‘the dry : -oat of 
the wide hell in the world.”’ The poem is called “King David | nces” 
and it is almost too perfect an ending, but who cares? Here are 1¢ first 
and last lines of that poem; I will leave you with their resonance ind my 
belief that “Delusions, Etc.’ is one of the major books of this century: 

Aware to the dry throat of the wide hell in the world... 

all the black same I dance my blue head off! 
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Doin’ that bozo 
bird with Buz 


BUZ BEZORE 


Well, .film fans, you have a 
problem. There are so many films 
being shown on campus. this 
quarter (most worth seeing) that 
you're probably not going to view 
them all. Most of the films will be 
sponsored by individual film 
clubs, which are profit-motivated 
and use profits derived from 
screenings to invest in their own 
cinematic productions or to show 
future films at cheaper prices; or 
by college organizations not 
nearly as concerned with making 
a buck since they are generally 
subsidized by their respective 
colleges and can consequently 
show major commercial films at 
unbelievably low prices since the 
risk factor is removed. Besides 
these outlets there are also 
various film courses which hold 
weekly screenings open to the 
- Campus community. 

One bit of advice: if you feel 
exploited by any film group, 
please do not level a broadside 
attack against all film clubs — 
they are separate entities with 
their- own preoccupations and 
standards in dealing with the film 
public, and should not be 
chastised as a collective group. 
Complain to that group and not 
another. Most of these clubs are 
not capitalistic, in fact most suffer 
financial losses, and they put in a 
great deal of work to show these 
films without much 
compensation, and usually have 
to take a lot of guff from 
uninformed snots as well. 

In the future, this column will 
concern itself with criticism and 
analysis of new films by major 


directors, revivals of old standards ~ 


or forgotten films, trends within 
the cinema world, and 
explorations of various film and 
video projects occuring 
throughout the UCSC campus 
area. If readers have comments or 
criticism, announcements, letters, 
or suggestions, please drop me a 
card at Box 51, College V, and | 
will respond, if possible, in this 
column. 

Some of these screenings are 
free and open to the campus: Al 
LaValley’s Thursday night course 
in the American Film of the 
1930’s; Tony Reveaux’s Tuesday 
night showing of Silent Cinema 
(hopefully, in the future, to be 
accompanied in the grand 
tradition). The Tuesday night 
films at Merrill, the Thursday night 
films at Stevenson, and the late 
movies on Saturday at Crown will 
usually cost you 25 cents or 50 
cents for a major production in 
their respective dining halls. For 
the Sunday night ‘’Fellini’’ series, 
a ticket admitting you to all ten 
films can be purchased for $5; 
otherwise, it will cost you $1 at 
the door. A series ticket to Tim 
Hunter's sordid ‘‘Film Noir’ 
course (31 films for $4) can also 
be purchased at the C & R office 
above the Whole Earth Beanery. 
All of Ben Stein’s showings for his 
“Film & War’ class will cost you 
50 cents at the door. The 
weekend screenings at Nat. Sci. 3 
usually cost 75 cents or $1 
depending upon how broke the 
particular club happens to be, and 
usually feature excellent films 
difficult to see elsewhere. 
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Put This On Your Wall and Smoke It 


Thur. Oct. 5 

20th CENTURY (Hawks & Hecht 1934) 
SCARFACE Hawks & Hecht 1932) 

8pm Cirm. Bidg. 2 AMERFILM OF THE 1930's. Free 


BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANE KID (Hill 1970) 
8pm Stev. Dining Hall. STEV FILM CLUB 25 cents & 50 cents 
Fri. Oct. 6 

KING KONG (Cooper & Schoedsack 1933) 

7,9,11pm Nat.Sci.3. SC CINEMA GUILD $1. 

Sat. Oct. 7 

REEFER MADNESS (Hornebuck 1938) 

7,9,11pm Nat. Sci.3. GENRE FILMS $1 


AND THEN THERE WERE NONE (Clair 1945) 
11:30pm Crown Din. Hall, GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 
Sun. Oct. 8 

THE WHITE SHEIK (Fellini 1952) 

7,9,11pm Nat.Sci.3 GET THERE FIRST $1 
Mon. Oct. 9 

ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT (Sherman 1942) 
7:30pm Clirm.Bldg.2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 
Tues. Oct. 10 

SILENT PROGRAM 

7:30pm Nat.Sci.3 SILENT CINEMA Free 


ON THE WATERFRONT (Kazan 1954) Tentative 

8pm Merr.Din.Hall MERRILL FILM CLUB 25 cents & 50 cents 
Wed. Oct. 11 

T-MEN (Mann 1947) 

RAW DEAL (Mann 1948) 

7,9pm Nat.Sci.3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 

Thur. Oct. 12 

BORDER INCIDENT (Mann 1949) 

4pm Nat.Sci.3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE (Lubitsch 1942) 
MORNING GLORY (Sherman 1933) 
8pm Cirm.Bldg.2 AMERFILM IN THE 1930's Free 


YELLOW SUBMARINE (Edelmann 1968) 

8pm Stev.Din.Hall STEV FILM CLUB 25 cents & 50 cents 
Fri. Oct. 13 

THE STRANGER (Visconti 1967) 

7,9,11pm NAT.Sci.3 INFO DISPERSAL SYSTEM $1 
Sat. Oct. 14 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE (Lubitsch 1942) - 
11:30pm Crown Din.Hall GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 
ANOTHER FILM AT NAT SCI 3; 7,9pm 

Sun. Oct. 15 

! VITELLONI (Fellini 1953) 

7 & 9pm Nat.Sci.3 GET THERE FIRST $1 

Mon. Oct. 16 

FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO (Wilder 1943) 

7:30pm Cirm.Bldg.2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 

Tue. Oct. 17 

D.O.A.(Mate 1949) 

3:30pm Nat.Sci.3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA (Reed 1960) 
8pm Merr.Din.Hall MERRILL FILM CLUB 25 cents & 50 cents 


SILENT PROGRAM 

7:30pm Nat.Sci.3 SILENT CINEMA Free 
Wed. Oct. 18 

WHITE HEAT (Walsh 1949) 

HIS KIND OF WOMAN (Farrow 1951) 
7,9pm Nat.Sci.3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


Thur. Oct. 19 
ALICE’S RESTAURANT (Penn 1970) 
8pm Stev.Din.Hall STEV FILM CLUB 25 cents & 50 cents 


SHANGHAI EXPRESS (von Sternberg 1934) Tent. 
DINNER AT EIGHT Cukor 1933) 

8pm Cirm.Bldg.2 AMERFILM IN THE 1930's Free 
Fri. Oct. 20 - 
UGETSU 

7.9,11pm Nat.Sci.3 GENRE FILMS $1 

Sat. Oct. 21 

ELVIRA MADIGAN (Widerberg 1965) 

7,9,11pm Nat.Sci.3 SC CINEMA GUILD $1 


BODY AND SOUL (Rossen 1947) 

11:30pm CrownDin. Hall GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 
Sun. Oct. 22 

LA STRADA (Fellini 1954) 

7,9:15,11:30pm Nat.Sci.3 NEW FILM CO-OP $1 

Mon. Oct. 23 

GUADALCANAL DIARY (Seiler 1943) 

7:30pm Cirm.Bidg.2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 


Wed. Oct. 25 

FALLEN ANGEL (Preminger 1944) 

ANGEL FACE (Preminger 1953) 

7,9pm Nat Sci 3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 

Thur. Oct. 26 

DUCK. SOUP (McCarey 1933) 

MILLION DOLLAR LEGS [Cline 1932) 

8pm Clirm Bldg 2 AMERFILM IN THE 1930's Free 


WHO‘S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF (Nichols 1967) 
8pm Stev Din Hall STEV FILM CLUB 25,50 cents 


WHERE THE SIDEWALF ENDS(Preminger 1950) 
-4pm Nat Sci 3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


Fri. Oct. 27 

LUMINUS PROCURESS (1970) 

7,9,11pm Nat Sci 3 GENRE 
Sat. Oct. 28 


BARBARELLA (Vadim (968) 
7,9,11pm Nat Sci 3 MJOLLNIR $1 


RIL GRANDE (Ford 1950) 

:30pm Crown Din Hall GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 
Sun. Oct. 29 

/L BIDONI (Fellini 1955) 

7,9pm Nat Sci 3 NEW FILM CO—OP $1 

Mon. Oct. 30 

THE DIRTY DOZEN (Aldrich 1967) Tentative 
7:30pm Cirm Bidg 2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 

Tue. Oct. 31 

WIZARD OF OZ (Fleming |939) 

8pm Merr Din Hall MERRILL FILM CLUB 50,75 cents 


SILENT PROGRAM 

#:30 pm Nat Sci 3 SILENT CINEMA Free ‘ 
Wed. Nov. 1 

GUN CRAZY (Lewis 1949) 

99 RIVER STREET (Karlson 1953) 

7,9pm Nat Sci 3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 

Thur. Nov. 2 

THE PHOENIX CITY STORY (Karlson 1955) 
4pm Nat Sci 3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


MEET JOHN DOE (Capra 1941) 
KING KONG (Cooper & Schoedsack 1933) 
8pm Cirm Bidg 2 AMERFILM IN THE 1930's Free 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE [Capra 1944) 

8pm Stev Din Hall STEV FILM CLUB 25,50 cents 
Fri. Nov. 3 

A FILM AT NAT SC/ 3 

7,9,11pm Nat Sci 3 NEW FILM CLUB II $1 

Sat. Nov. 4 

A FILM AT NAT SCI 3 

7,9,11pm Nat Sci 3 IDS $1 


LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS (Corman 1961) 
1:30pm Crown Din Hall GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 
Sun. Nov. 5 

NIGHTS OF CABIRIA (Fellini 1956) 

7,9pm Nat Sci 3 NEW FILM CO—OP $1 

Mon. Nov. 6 

IN WHICH WE SERVE (Coward and Lean 1942) 
7:30 Cirm Bldg 2 FILM AND WAR 50 cents 

Tues. Nov. 7 

DETOUR (Ulmer 1946) 

4pm Nat Sci 3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


SURPRISE FLICK WITH BOGART AND BACALL 
8pm Merr Din Hall MERRILL FILM CLUB 25,50 cents 


SILENT PROGRAM 

#:30 pm Nat Sci 3 SILENT CINEMA Free 
Wed. Nov. 8 

IN A LONELY PLACE (Ray 1950) 

ON A DANGEROUS GROUND (ray 1951) 
7,9pm Nat Sci 3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 

Thur. Nov. 9 

BULLITT (Yates 1968) 

8pm Stev Din Hall STEV FILM CLUB 25,50 cents 


STAGECOACH (Ford 1939) 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE (Ford 1946) 
8pm Cirm Blda 2 AMERFILM IN THE 1930's Free 


More listings in 4 weeks 
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PAGE ELEVEN 


Page Smith Replies to Commentary on His “RETIREMENT” 


Editor’s note: Prof. Smith, who 
hastens to point out that he 
‘‘retired’’—not resigned—as a 
result of Prof. Paul Lee’s tenure 
denial, submitted this response to 
a letter in last week’s Press from 
Philosophy Board of Studies 
chairman Carlos Norena. 


Editor: 


Since I announced my 
determination to retire from Santa 
Cruz at the end of the coming year 
as a protest against the inability of 
the University to value and reward 
the contributions to this campus 
made by Paul Lee, I have received 
many letters and comments from 
colleagues and from former and 
present students. 

Among some faculty and in the 
administration it has been said 
that the publish-or-perish question 
is, in the case of Paul Lee, a ‘‘red- 
herring.”’ It is not a ‘‘red-herring”’ 
in the sense that if Paul Lee had 
published an acceptable 
monograph in the field of 
philosophy, he would undoubtedly 
be kept on and promoted. But it is 
true that the question of Paul Lee 


not being kept is a larger and in 
some ways a different question. 

When, at the beginning of this 
venture, I thought about the kind 
of place I hoped Cowell (and 
eventually the University at Santa 
Cruz) would be I AS BRASH 
ENOUGH TO SAY THAT I 
hoped we would find a way to 
make learning a joyful experience 
rather than an experience of 
strain, anxiety and competition as 
it seemed to me to be in the 
institutions with which I was 
familiar. I hoped for a place open 
in spirit, responsive to the needs of 
students, a place in which we 
might find ways to celebrate and 
delight in life as well as to study it, 
a place where, in asper Rose’s 
phrase, we might pursue truth “in 
the company of friends.” The 
Cowell Culture Breaks were a 
modest effort to represent this 
hope in some institutional way. 

While I have no conviction that 
Santa Cruz has “‘failed,’”’ and, on 
the contrary believe that in many 
important ways it has succeeded, I 
do believe that this probably 
extravagant and unrealistic hope 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE FOR 


“TOM 


PAINE” 


Performance on October 11 


Al 


AHK 


Performance on October 12 


UCSC Ticket Office (429,GATE), 
Redwood Building, Upper Level 


Building. 


EUROPE — ISRAEL — EAST 
AFRICA 
Student flights. Inexpensive cam- . 
ping tours throughout Europe, 
Russia, and Mexico. Official 
SOFA agent for inter-European 
student charter flights, including 
\ Middle East and Far East. Student 
ski tours. European used car pur- 
chase system. 


CONTACT: 


ISCA 
§ 11687 San Vicente Blvd. No. 4 
Los Angeles, California 90049 


: (213) 826-5669, 826-0955 


LEARN SPEED READING! 


The Reading Improvement Club, a registered campuswide student organization, has investigated this 
program and fully endorses it for UCSC students, faculty and staff. Students taking the program should 
expect to tremendously increase reading speed and analytical reading 


Further information and sign ups for the Club’s speedreading program are in the Merrill Administration 


eX 


on“ 


skills. Learn how not to get behind. 


of mine that it might embody a 
larger and more generous response 
to life than existing institutions of 
higher education has proved 
chimerical. Paul Lee, who 
doubtless has his proper 
proportion of human frailties, 
came to represent for me in his 
teaching, his relationships with 
students, his sponsorship of such 
things as the Garden Project and 
the Whole Earth Restaurant, a 
“saving remnant” of this spirit. 

I would like to quote: a 
paragraph that may help to make 
clear what I mean. ‘Exactly as 
children are begotten, so the gifts 
of the spirit, the fertility of 
goodness, the contagion of 
enthusiasm, the fecundity of 
thought, the influence of 
authority, are  interhuman 
processes which spring to life only 
between people. O MAN IS 
GOOD. But the word or act that 
links men may be good. And by 
link-work evil may be constantly 
combatted...The dogma of hard 
work and pride of free-thinking 
ignore this constant reproduction 
of the good, and leave the 
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arousing, evoking and conveying 
of goodness to accident...” 

In other words Paul Lee 
represents to me certain of those 
‘gifts of the spirit’’, most 
prominently perhaps ‘‘the 
contagion of enthusiasm,” and 
since I believe that ultimately, “‘we 
owe everything to enthusiastic 
people,” and that nothing very 
useful or lovely can grow in our 
human gardens without that 
enthusiasm, and, moreover, that 
we have been the beneficiaries of 
such enthusiasm as it has 
appeared so notably in Paul Lee, I 
cannot bear to continue; I feel that 
the rejection of Lee is, at the same 
time, a rejection of qualities, 
aspects, tones of the spirit that I 
believe are essential to a true and 
wholesome community, to a 
community in which I can work 
and teach fruitfully. 

I know all the academic 
arguments only too well. I do not 
wish to argue that Paul Lee was 
treated unjustly but only that he 
was treated coldly and 


ungratefully and that, to me, is 
worse. 


It seems to me, as I have 
thought about it, that Paul Lee 
has, in a real sense, been the victim 
of taking seriously my expressed 
hopes for anta Cruz. He tried to 
enact, as a very vulnerable 
assistant professor, what I had 
pronounced in the security of a 
tenured senior professor. What 
was viewed as a_ tolerable 
eccentricity when I said it, was 
looked upon as irresponsible and 
“unprofessional’’ when Lee did it. 
I felt that I had to show that I was 


serious by standing by Paul Lee. 


Of course, I also stand by my 
often reiterated statement that we 
deal with junior colleagues in cruel 
and inhuman ways that make any 
genuine community impossible 
and I deplore the publish-or- 
perish canon for the reasons I have 
stated. But my retirement is most 
directly related to the fact that the 
“institution,’’ however it may be 
defined, clearly believes that 
values which I feel are central are 
only * peripheral to ‘‘serious 
academic work.”’ 
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UCSC: Galloping Toward Extinction 


In a dash to expand, UCSC opened two new colleges this year. They were pushed into existence before 
facilities for them could even be started and, indeed, before the college which opened last year had a home. We 
believe that this rushed growth is a mistake. There is no need for it. It serves the needs and wishes of few and is 
bad for the quality of education of the students of both the old and new colleges. 


We believe the students of the new colleges suffer when they are shuttled off to temporary and makeshift 
arrangements. A cornerstone of the UCSC plan was the idea of education with the student being part of a 
community within his college. What kind of community has a chance when, as in Kresge, half the college’s 
students live in the student apartments and half in College V? 


Have the real needs of the campus been rightly assessed in directing the new colleges? Is a commuter college 
here a good idea or is it both anathema to our concept and a dangerous precedent? It is hard to see how the 
evolving needs of the campus can be evaluated when things are kept in such a state of flux. 


Perhaps it could be argued that quick growth, despite disruptions, allows more people to benefit from UCSC. 


But where is the benefit if, in the rush to expand, we destroy the things which make UCSC attractive? 


It hasn’t been shown that the UCSC character would not in fact be trampled in the dash to gigantism. The 
road to hasty and inevitably ill-managed growth seems indeed to lead to greater bureaucracy, a less accessable 
faculty and administration, and greater restrictions on the students. Most UCSC have their own experiences to 
attest to this trend on campus. One campuswide example of this was last year’s class registration census, which 
threatened to be a long step toward taking away our right to “shop” for classes. That particular mess wasn’t 
repeated but still shows what can yet happen given the campus’ current pituitary condition. 


It is almost certain that the UCSC student body is overwhelmingly opposed to rapid expansion. The actions 
of the Santa Cruz City Council seem to show that the townspeople aren’t eager to have still more University 
students in town. All around, it’s hard to see where the pressure for growth comes from. 


UCSC was originally intended to grow to accomodate 27,000 students and it was planned that the campus 
would grow at the rate of one new college each year. Later the Regents reduced that figure to 12,500. 
Demographers agree that the proportion of the population at college age is starting a decades-long decline. 
College age people are turning away from the UC system. UC student enrollment has been stable for three 
straight years. Its financial situation has declined. Yet UCSC is spending UC’s money on a full throttle drive to 
expand its facilities and student enrollment. Despite these changed circumstances, we are pushing ahead with 
new colleges at a faster rate than originally planned. ; 


We believe the single critical impetus for this galloping expansionism lies in the Chancellor’s growth policy. 
The Chancellor’s stated policy on UCSC growth is to plan on adding one or more colleges each year until the 


Regents’ goal of 12,500 students is reached. Then presumably it will make a dead stop until the 1990’s. This — 


policy assures that when 62-year-old Dean McHenry must step down he will leave as large a legacy of buildings 
as possible even though his real legacy may be destroyed in the process. 


It is precisely this policy which we are condemning. We believe that the right thing to do, given our needs and 
the Regents’ new goal of 12,500 students here by the 1990’s, is to grow steadily adding a new college about every 
three years until the goal is reached: In this way we can assure that the colleges will be finished before they 
open. There will be more time and a stabler environment in which to assess the evolving needs ef the campus. 
Finally there will be a better chance to cope with the very real problems of preserving UCSC’s attractive 
qualities as the campus grows. 
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THE SECRET OF 
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Maturing at or getting used to 
UCSC often seems to mean that 
we come to accept certain 
alienating feature of the place. 
Witness the off-campus exodus, 
the high drop-out rate, the 
uninvolved graduate student, the 
short average faculty stay. Even 
the physical structure of the 
university gives clues as to the 
nature of the place. The 
noticeable lack of public places 
where people may gather, the 
many entrance signs with 
warnings and regulations, the 
houses, the maps and 
nameplates for buildings — all 
these suggest the place belongs 
more to visitors than those who 
are here. In general, anti- 
intellectualism pervades the 
university campus and manifests 
that wide split between a science 
entrenched in all the ways 
evoking prejudice and a 
distended, ethereal humanities 
gaat from any form of social 
e. 

Although it has attempted to 
speak to these problems, UCSC’s 
first ‘‘Counter Catalogue” is 
more noteworthy for being 
symptomatic of them. The 
connections between good 
teaching and good politics are not 
made by noting someone’s 
presence at a demonstration or 
manner of dress. To call attention 
to sloppy teaching or political 
callousness means little when 
such charges contain distortions, 
slander, and lies. The evaluations 
of departments and courses, with 
the premium on ‘‘trashing,’’ 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


EEDBAC 


reflect the general  anti- 
intellectual bias. Mocking 
thought, the ‘Counter 
Catalogue’ pretends that 
somehow we aren’t all spending 
our lives right now at the 
university. It expresses no 
attachment to the university 
except anger and in this type of 
withdrawal, too, it is 
symptomatic of campus 
alienation. With their clever 
impieties, the authors of the 
“Counter Catalogue” seem to 
have indulged in the luxury of 
washing their hands of any 
complicity in the university’s 
current bent for self-annihilation. 
HEY HAVE NOT LED US 
TOWARD DEFINING A 
POSITION FOR OURSELVES 
IN THE MIDST OF THIS 
PROCESS. 

Of course, it will not do to simply 
stand back and criticize from 
without. The ‘‘Counter 
Catalogue’’ is an important 
project in bringing the quality of 
academic and political life here 
into the realm of public 
discussion. But if this project is to 
be worthwhile for the future, its 
faults must be pointed out. 
Otherwise, it is as damaging as it 
could be helpful. Thus we hope 
the ‘‘collective,”’ the anonymous 
those who put the catalogue 
together, will respond and open 
up the possibilities for such a 
project to be a useful and integral 
part of the campus. 


An Open Letter to Counter Catalogue Editors: 


Your Counter Catalogue is a study in inhumane, brutal, sense- 
less splatter of verbal napalm. Your brilliance and wit, also, my 
friends, leaves one almost speechless. Who could have told us 
in such probing and penetrating rhetoric that a teacher who is 


“entertaining and informative” could put students “‘to sleep”? 


Or, that a man who has “extensive knowledge in the fields of 
anthropology and linguistics’’ is slowly deteriorating as a profes- 


See Page 13 
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Do you have questions about health, disease, nutrition, sex, drugs? 
Dr. Ruth Frary, chief campus physician, and Anthony Milocsz, 
pharmocology instructor, will answer submitted questions in a regular 
weekly column in the City on a Hill Press. You do not need to identify 
yourself unless you want a confidential answer. Send questions to the 
Cowell Student Health Center, attention Dr. Frary. 

Previously such columns have been titled: ‘Medicine Chest’, ‘Our 
Man in thé Infirmary”, and ‘Our Lady in the Infirmary’. Suggestions 
for a new title are welcome. 

For a starter, you may have been curious about reports of a disease 


attacking large numbérs of poultry in this country. Since we are 


entering a season when virus diseases become more virulent in man, 
here are the facts as we see them: 
Colds, flu, and all kinds of virus infections lay low millions of people. 


‘| They also do in animals. And birds. 


Between last March and June, 61.5 million chickens and turkeys were 

given shots to prevent the spread of a virus that causes Exotic 
Newcastle Disease. The disease severely damages the respiratory, 
intestinal, and central nervous system. It is lethal to almost all species 
of birds, but not to humans. _ : 

Infected birds seem to have cold symptoms. They sneeze and gasp for 
breath. Their throats get clogged with phlegm. Later, their eyes 
become sealed shut, and soon paralysis sets in. Almost all infected 
birds die of the disease. Death occurs in two or three days. 

The disease can be curbed by vaccination suscing susceptible birds, 
killing infected fowl, and putting quarantines 6n epidemic areas. In the 
last epidemic, 3.6 million infected fowl were killed. Entinre areas of 
California and Arizona, where the epidemic mushroomed, were 
_quarantined tp ste, tie spread of diseased birds to other parts of the 
country. 

Authorities believe the epidemic started in California where a pet bird 
dealer imported infected birds from South America last November. The 
disease itself was first detected decades ago in Indonesia. Since then, it 
has been reported in virtually every country throughout the world. 

People, like farmers and veterinarians, who are in contact with 
infected birds can become infected themselves. But, fortunately, the 
disease is not serious for humans. The worst symptoms are sore, 
inflamed eyes. 

Other kinds of viruses trigger more havoc for humans. In fact, acute 
respiratory infections are the major cause of time lost from work and 
school. Which reminds us that now /s the time to get shots to preven 
influenza if you are particularly susceptible to that disease, or if yo 
have chronic respiratory illness such as asthma, bronchitis, o: 
emphysema. Diabetics and persons with heart trouble are also urged to 
have regular immunization against the ‘‘flu’”. The Health Cente 
provides the shots at cost. 


FOUND — GLASSES LEFT IN 
CAR BY HITCH-HIKER, OCT. 


3. CALL LEN, 429-2479 or 
475-6349. 


GO “Bug-Eye.” A. H. Sprite 
New paint and shocks, ‘65 1100 
cc éngine, ‘64 trans. & 40 mee 
Destined to be a classic - 
476-5558 — Jim Deming 


11’ Sea Snark Sailboat — Car 
top ‘“‘Carryiable’’ -- Used 3 times 


Conpiate boat $80 - 476-5558 


Tires, 4 — used F70-14 wir 
wall wide treads — $25 all. 476- 
5558 Jim Deming - 


HOUSE FOR RENT: 2-bdrm., 
furnished dwelling; one block 
from beach. $250/mo. Call 476- 
4542 eves. or leave your name 
and tel. no. in Merrill Box 420. 


FOR SALE -- 1967 Chevy ‘‘sting 
ray’ 60000 miles Excellent con- 
dition Phone: 335-5494 or 335- 
5550 ask for Ken Hanson 


Basic Unpretentious Transpor- 
tation — 1965 Pontiac Tempest 
(intermediate size) station wag- 
on. 326 CID V-8, stick, radio, 
heater, viny! interior. That's all! 
How basic can you get? $450 
Must be seen in all its unpreten- 


tious glory to be appreciated. 
Call 438-0454 after 6 pm. 
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Financial Aid Upset by 
New Regulation Hassles 


by DEBBIE BUCKSBAUM 


Staff Writer 


The financial aid department at 
UCSC is having problems this 
year. UCSC students receiving 
financial aid from the university, 
according to financial aids officer 
Ronald Arroyo, have received 
their grants, but those promised 
federally insured loans may still 
have to wait before they actually 
receive the money. 

The Higher Education Act 
passed by Congress in June, 
enacted several amendments to 
the guaranteed student loan 
program, which had expired in 
1971. On July 1 the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
issued its own set of regulations 
disqualifying hundreds _ of 
thousands of students in the U.S. 
from being eligible for loans, and 
contradicting Congress’ intent. 
At this, Congress passed 
emergency legislation late in 
August, under which most of the 
new amendments are 
temporarily suspended and the 
old rules are in effect until 
March. Thus, a great delay has 
been caused in the processing of 
federally insured loans. 

UCSC financial aid has also been 
affected by this federal mess-up. 
Fifty percent of the funds toward 
financial aid come from the 
University of California, 40 
percent from the _ federal 
government, and 10 percent from 
outside donations. Because of this 
late act of Congress, none of the 
money promised from the 
government has come through. If 
and when it does, California 
won’t get as much money as it 
previously has and out of that the 
University of California will get a 
smaller percentage than it used 
to. This is because the bill 
changed guidelines for allocating 
funds to states and universities 
and money is now _ being 
concentrated more on 
community colleges. This change 
has mostly affected students on 
the work study plans and caused 
them to have to go on other loan 
plans. So far there is enough 
money to take care of the fall 
quarter, but there may be a 
problem in the winter and spring 
quarters. According to Ronald 
Arroyo, Financial Aids officer at 
UCSC, there will hopefully be 
more money from the federal 
government or the Regents of UC 
to subsidize the preceding 
quarters. 

Another problem which has 
delayed UCSC financial aid is 
that UCSC no longer controls 
dispersement of the checks, 
which must go through a long 
process. When the check is 
written, the form is sent to the 
UCSC accounting office and is 
setn from there to the Los 
Angeles computer center, which 
gives UCSC a certain allotted 
amount of time once a week. 
When the check finally leaves the 
computer center, it is sent back 
to the accounting office, then on 
to business services, from which 


it is finally sent out to the student. 
‘The problem is that this system 
is not student-built but built for 
the economy or efficiency of the 
office or the system itself. Any 
check that takes 14 days to get to 
a student is inefficient,’ said 
Arroyo. When UCSC controlled 
the dispersement of the checks, 
they took only 3 days. 

Financial aid applications are 
available from NOVEMBER ON. 
They must be returned by 
January 15 if the student is 
applying for a scholarship but 
there is no deadline for other 
financial aid. Students are 
usually notified of their financial 
aid by June 1 although they don’t 
actually receive it until the 
quarter has commenced. 
Students who have need which is 


out students who are eligible, 
after which the financial aid 
committee looks for human 
factors based on the comments 
section of the Parents’ 
Confidential Statement and 
student application and 
correspondence. Most students 
with a family income of over 
$15,000 a year would have a 
difficult time receiving financial 
aid. 

Approximately 2,000 students 
are on financial aid at UCSC. 
One type of loan that any 
regular student can receive is the 
personal no-interest short-term 
emergency loan. his is a no- 
interest loan for 30 days for up to 
$75. A student need only walk into 
the financial aids office and ask 
for it any time during the 


academic year and may use it 
towards anything. This loan is 
funded by various private donors. 


determined by the College 
Scholagship Service, can receive 
financial aid. A computer picks 


FEEDBACK 


From Page 12 


sor? And on and on and on, until such paradoxical sentences 
display your highly suspect competence as evaluators. 

You appear to be a group putting together a “catalogue” 
for your own “in” group. You mention “sexist” issues fre- 
quently, but only when it refers to men who are attracted to 
women in ways that reflect their own “in” culture. You con- 
veniently ignore homosexuality or other sexual preferences (as 
you should) because our culture is becoming more tolerant of 
them — obviously “yours” is tolerant in only the most elitist 
and hypocritical sense. Products of the ‘Mickey Mouse” gener- 
ation, you use Mickey Mouse vocabulary and a Mickey Mouse 


approach to attack problems rather than to try to solve them — © 


solutions obviously don’t interest you. One can only hope the 
generation who follows you will give you that measure of fairness 
and humanity you have so easily and recklessly denied others. 

Editors, if the worry is so great about incompetence, I suggest 
you learn the meaning of competence so you may better judge, 
because the problem now is: What is one to think of those few 
individuals hwo received ‘“‘fair’’ evaluations? 

If you had bombed these people with real napalm, perhaps 
the visual wounds would have meaning for you. Or, if no one 
sees, doesn’t it matter? 


L. Anne Collins 
Cowell Student 


Dear City on a AGHill, 


As to your article, ‘““Got the Munchies?”’, when we have them, 
few of the places you mention could ever satisfy us. Stoned 
at Denny’s? — or the Dream Inn? Buy a meal at the Dream 
Inn and help pay for their ten-story high rise. People shouldn’t 
patronize businesses whose practices are destroying what little 
beauty remains in this town. 

Straw Hat Pizza? That’s owned by Saga Foods, Inc. 

We’re surprised you didn’t mention the superb delicacies available 
at the vendomatics in the Stevenson Ping Pong Room. They’ve 
got a dollar-changing machine, are open all night, and no tipping 
necessary (unless they keep your 30 cents!). 

Who are you kidding? Not us hard-core, late-night munchers. 

May we suggest some other alternative and highly delicious 
hang-outs, man! 

The Impossible Restaurant — great pizza. 

Opal Cliffs Inn — night action and food. 

Club Zayante — up in the Felton woods, with great food and 
music. ‘ 

Nature’s Harvest — try a mushroom burger. 

Blackbird — small and friendly, cheap organic food and close 
to the mall. 

Yacht Harbor Cafe — cheap midnight breakfasts. 

Polar Bear — home-made honey ice cream, 

Maximilliano’s — fancy Mexican and American food, and well 
worth the price. Try smoked salmon. 

The Broken Egg — omelets and great fruit shakes. 

Natural Patch — a good selection of organic food. 

_ There are more, but discovering on your own favorite places 
is a gastronomical delight (no credit, kids). So, go to it! 

And remember, friends, you are what you eat. 


Jackie Miller 
Dean Silvers 
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SOCIOLOGY MEETING 


There will be a meeting 
TODAY, October 5, primarily for 
Senior Sociology Majors, but open 
to anyone interested in Sociology, 
at 4:00 pm in the Charles 
Merrill Room at Merrill College. 


THE BOYS IN THE BAND 


Tryouts for Mart Crowley’s 
Boys in the Band will be held Wed. 
— Fri. October 4 — 6 from 7—9 
p.m. in the Barn Theatre (near the 
entrance to campus.) There are 
nine male roles, one for a black 
actor. 

The play will be a College V 
Theater Guild production, 
directed by Michael J. Quijada, 
choreographer and co—director of 
the UCSC PRODUCTION OF 
“Guys and Dolls.” 

Persons interested in working as 
technicians should come to the 
try—outs, too. 


SPEAKER FROM CHINA 


Jack Kuan, electrical engineer 
back from recent travels in China, 
will speak Monday, October 9, 
from 8—10 p.m. in Science 
Lecture Hall 1. 

An American—born Chinese, 
Kuan went to Peking 23 years ago 
and took a series of slides which 


he showed here last year. He will’ 


show these slides along with those 
taken on his second trip to China. 

Mr. Kuan’s program is sponsored 
by College VII. 


MYTHOPOEIC SOCIETY 


The Mythopoeic Society will 
meet Saturday, October 7 at 7:30 
in Crown’s Harvey House, first 
floor lounge Room 112. 
Discussion will center on Tolkien’s 
The Hobbit. 

The society is primarily interested 
in the works of Tolkien, C.S. 
Lewis, and Charles Williams in 
addition to other fantasy writers. 
Interested persons please come, or 
call Meg at 475—0151 in the 
evenings for more information. 


Student BankAmericard®— 
handy for every-day expenses, 


great for emergencies. 


And College Plan Checking 
Account—one of the easiest-to-use, 
lowest-cost student checking accounts 


with a zero balance —and you get unlimited check writing and 12 monthly statements.) 


Join the cash Of / Ste 


Only at: 
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NOVEMBER PEACE 
MARCH 


There will be an Air War 
Teach—in and a planning meeting 
for the November 18 Peace March 
this Saturday, October 7 from 
noon to 4 p.m. at Glide Memorial 
Church, Taylor and Ellis Streets in 
San Francisco. 

Leading experts on the air war 
will expose and document the 
genocidal role our government is 
playing in Indochina. There will 
also be workshops in organization 
of peace action coalitions. 


FELLOWSHIP 
INFORMATION CENTER 


Information about national 
fellowships and other monies are 
now available at 317 Applied 
Sciences —— Graduate Office. 

Contact Ileen Erickson (x2301) 
for appointments. 

Available Monday all day, 
Tuesday mornings, and all day 
Thursday. 


REEFER MOVIE 


“‘Reefer Madness’? and the 
Firesign Theatre in ‘Martian 
Space Party’ will be shown this 
Saturday, October 7, at 7, 9, and 
11:00 pm in Science Lecture Hall 
3. A $1.00 admission will be 
charged to benefit the animation 
collective. 


ROADS CLOSED 


Motor traffic at the intersection 
of Heller Drive and McLaughlin 
Drive will be subject to delay for 
periods up to one hour during the 
week of October 2-6, 1972. 

These temporary road closings 
will permit the contractor on the 
Kresge College Pedestrian bridge 
to perform his labor without 
endangering traffic. 


BANKOF AMERICA G) 


you'll ever find. (It costs only $1.00 per month during the school year, free during the summer— even 


Mission-Bay Office, 1640 Mission Street 
Santa Cruz Main Office, 1134 Pacific Avenue 


BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA « MEMBER FDIC 
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LAST CHANCE TO REGISTER 


Over 600 UCSC students have 
recently been registered (or re— 
registered) to vote in Santa Cruz 
county last week by the campus 
voter registration group, the 
Students for a Better Society. 

As the October 8 closing date for 
registration draws nearer, Jeff 
Wells of the SBS strongly urged all 
UCSC students to register at their 
Santa Cruz address. He cited the 
hassle of obtaining an absentee 
ballot and the city council 
elections charter amendment as 
primary reasons for registering in 
this county. 

Voter registration tables will be 
located at each college and the Bay 
Tree Bookstore from 11 to 2 each 
day this week. You should register 
to vote (or re—register) if: - 

You will be 18 by November 7, 
1972 

You were registered and did not 
vote in Nov. 1970 

You have MOVED since you 
registered. You MUST be 
registered at your present address. 

You are not sure you are 
registered or you think you have 
changed addresses since you were 
registered. 

Use your power! Register. Here. 
Now. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 


CLASSES 
WINTER QUARTER 


All students who are interested in 
enrolling in a French language 
class during the Winter Quarter, 
are requested to fill in a 
questionnaire in order to help us 
schedule classes where the greatest 
need will be. 

These questionnaires will be 
available in the Crown Steno pool 
from October 9 to October 13. 
After filling out the questionnarie, 
return it to the Crown Steno pool, 
no later than 5:00 pm, October 13. 

From this information, we will 
determine the schedule for the 
next quarter. During the pre- 
enrollment period, priority will be 
give to students who have given 
advance information of intent in 
enrolling in a French class. Among 
these, the following priorities will 
exist: 

(1) Students now enrolled in a 
French class. 

(2) Literature majors. 

(3) Seniors. 

(4) Juniors. 

(S) Sophomores. 

(6) Freshmen. 

- Students who have not indicated 
an interest and intent in enrolling 
would be 7th on the list. 

If there are any questions 
concerning the French’ program, 
contact G. Carfantan, 115 Crown, 
Extension 2833. 
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KRUZ RADIO SEMINARS 


Kruz will be offering a series of 
extra—curricular seminars on 
radio starting Friday, October 6th. 
Each seminar will attempt to deal 
with the approach, theory, history, 
and mechanics of radio, and 
explore the creative possibilities of 
radio as a medium and a form of 
communication. . 

News and public information will 
be meeting Fridays at 4 p.m. This 
seminar will deal with the modern 
problems and mechanics of radio 
dialogue, as illustrated by news, 
debates, discussions, interviews, 
and commentary. On Sundays at 
2:30, music forms, critiques,: 
history, and analysis will be 
explored. Following at 4 p.m. 
radio drama will be discussed, and 
all people interested in the 
relationship between theater and 
script—vwriting as created through 
radio are encouraged to attend. 
Following the general KRUZ staff 
meeting at 1 p.m. on Friday, 
October 13th, will be a seminar on 
radio techniques, live recording 
and broadcasting, and other 
technical skills associated with 
radio. 

All meetings will be held in 
Communications. 117, and 
everybody is invited to attend. For 
more information, call KRUZ at 
429—4108. 


MINORITY GRADUATE 
PROGRAM AT U.C. DAVIS 


The Davis campus of the 
University of California is seeking 
students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and ethnic minorities 
to apply for graduate and 
professional studies. 

Each of the graduate and 
professional schools on the 
campus has joined in a program to 
encourage students from socially 
and economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds to consider training 
in various graduate and 
professional fields, including law, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, 
natural sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities. Graduate 
training leading to master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in more than SO 
fields plus professional training 
leading - to D.V.M., M.D., and 
J.D. degrees is available at Davis. 

The application deadlines for the 
1973—1974 academic year are as 
follows: School of Law — March 
1, 1973, School of Medicine — 
December 31, 1972, School of 


Veterinary Medicine — November | 


1, 1972; Graduate Division — 
June 30, 1973. 

The deadline for returning 
financial aid applications for all 
the programs described above is 
January 15, 1973. 


Further information about 
opportunities, education 
preparation, admission 


requirements and sources of 
financial aid is available from the 
following: 

Richard D. Lee, assistant dean, 
School of Law 


Dr. Jerry R. gillespie, assoicate 
dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine 

Dr. John R. Beljan, assistant 
dean, School of Medicine 

Dr. Martin P. Oettinger, 
associate dean, Graduate division 
All can be reached at the 
University of California, Davis, 
California - 95616. 


IMPORTANT 
SIERRA CLUB 
MEETING 


A meeting to plan the 
Proposition 20 campaign (Coas- 
tal Protection Act), will be held by 
Executive Board of the Sierra Club 
this Monday, October 9, at 8:00 
pm in the upstairs meeting room 
of the Santa Cruz City Hall Annex. 

Ed Borovatz, new chairman of 
the Santa Cruz group, invites any 
individual, member or not, to 
attend this meeting. 


PAPER RECYCLING . 


Bring newspapers and cardboard 
(bundled) to the recycling site at 
3700 Soquel Avenue behind 
General Hardware and Feed, open 
from 9-5 every Saturday and 
Sunday. No magazines or brown 
paper bags, please. This project is 
an affiliate of Switchboard and 
USA. 
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COALITION AGAINST 
DEATH PENALTY 


The Santa Cruz County 
Coalition Against the Death 
Penalty will hold an organizational 
meeting Thursday, October 5, 
from 8:00 to 10:00 pm at the 
Cabrillo College Board Room, 
Room 111 gf the Administration 
Building, at Cabrillo College in 
Aptos. 

This local group is affiliated with 
Californians Against Proposition 
17. It is composed of Chairman 
Edward Newman, Aptos Attorney; 
Stecretary-Treasurer Stan Stevens, 
UCSC University Library; 
Speakers Bureau chairman 
Samuel Bloom, philosophy teacher 
at Cabrillo College; fund-raising 
chairman Norman Lezin, 
President of Salz Tannery of Santa 
Cruz. 

Students, faculty, and staff of 
UCSC are urged to attend so that 
plans can be made to mobilize all 
University support possible in 
opposition to Proposition 17. 

Additional information is 
available from Mr. Newman at 
688-4235. Contributions in any 
amount are welcome and may be 
sent to P.O. Box 932, Santa Cruz, 
CA 95060. 


WHY WERE MILITARY BASES 
PUT ON SUDDEN ALERT? 


WHY DID FLEETS OF WARSHIPS 
ALTER THEIR COURSES? 


WHAT CAUSED AN EMERGENCY 
SESSION OF THE 
JAPANESE SENATE? 


STARRING 


JANE FONDA 


DONALD SUTHERLAND 


“SEE, FEEL TT, 
SHARE IN THE ELECTRICITY. 


FREE THEATRE ASSOCIATES Presents A DUQUE FILMS, INC Production 


Stering JANE FONDA DONALD SUTHERLAND 


MICHAEL ALAIMO - LEN CHANDLER - PAMALA DONEGAN 
RITA MARTINSON: PAUL MOONEY: HOLLY NEAR*YALE ZIMMERMAN 


Produced By FRANCINE PARKER JANE FONDA DONALD SUTHERLAND 


Duected by FRANCINE PARKER 


nee: 


InCOLOR An AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Release “QQ Pe 


“WILD IN THE STREETS” 


Weekdays 


COR TAL 7310 = 10235 


“Streets’’ Once 8:55 
Sat. & Sun. Cont. 2:15 pm 
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STUDY ABROAD 
Students interested in exploring the possibilities of future 
participation ia the University’s EDUCATION ABROAD 
PROGRAM are invited to view a film, ‘Bridge to Under- 
standing” / 3:00 pm / Room 102 / Merrill / Free 


CONCERT | 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SYMPHONY, George Barati con- 
ducting / 8:30 pm / College V Dining Room / Students & 
senior citizens, $1 / General, $2.50 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


LIVING MANNA EXPERIENCE 
Folk Rock Concert featuring ‘‘Blessed Hope’ and 
“Children of the Day” / 2 pry Upper Quarry / Free 


OCCER MATCH 
UCSC Soccer Club plays Santa Clara on the main field at 1:30. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 


CONCERT 
CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS / 3 pm / Crown Dining Room 
Free 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 9 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 
RICHARD A. COOLEY, Professor of Geography / ‘The 
National Interests of Alaska; Key Issues in Land Owner- 
ship” / 8 pm / Thimann Laboratories Lecture Hall 3 / Free 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11 


RAMA 
TOM PAINE (Drama production from New York) 8:30 pm 
Performing Arts Theatre / Students $2.50, General $4.50 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 


CONCERT 
AH AHK, from the National Music School of Seoul / 8 pm 
ie Arts Drama Theatre / Students $2.50, General 
.50 


RECYCLING CENTERS? 


City on a Hill 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TO 302 APPL SCI 


VIOND AY 


Press would 
appreciate information concerning 
whatever paper recycling centers 
exist near the UCSC CAMPUS. 
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Talcott Attacks Camacho Tactics 


by STEVE SACKS 
‘Staff Writer 


Incumbent Congressman Burt 
Talcott used a Friday press 
conference at the offices of the 
Committee to Re-elect the 
President to attack his opponent, 
Julian Camacho, and to present 


- his views of the issues before 


Congress and California voters. 
Talcott attacked Camacho for 
running a ‘“‘miserable campaign”’ 
and for being ‘‘not too 
knowledgeable about’ the 
legislative process.”’ 

Pointing to Camacho campaign 


_ literature which purportedly 


listed him as voting against 


At the same time, Talcott 
deplored excess government 
spending and called for fiscal 
responsibility. Along this line he 
noted his vote for the Higher 
Education bill and his vote 
against appropriations for it. 

Talcott announced the approval 
of $106,000 in federal funds for the 
Castroville Sanitation District 
and this brought up the propriety 
of obtaining a myriad of funds for 
nta Cruz while advocating fun- 
ding cut-backs for the rest of the 
country. alcott replied that these 
were programs for which funds 
had been appropriated by 


Proposition 22 would work to 
‘benefit farmworkers,”’ Talcott 
stated. He. was violent in his 
condemnation of Cesar Chavez, 
‘I don’t know of one farmworker 
who has voted for Cesar Chavez,”’ 
commented Talcott. 

Republican Talcott’s district is 
now overwhelmingly Democratic 
in registration but he noted, ‘‘I 
have always represented more 
Democrats than Republicans.” 
He is expecting support from 
Democrats who agree with him 
on issues of fiscal responsibility, 
national defense, and better 
education. 


PARTY REGISTRATION 


Republican party has a lot more 
to offer young people who are 
thinking, 


“Republican party has a lot 
more to offer young people who 
are thinking, intelligent and 
making up their minds about the 
future.”’ 


DEATH PENALTY 


Generally, Talcott is a supporter 
of the death penalty. 


FARMWORKERS 


Favors placing them under the 
jurisdiction of a ‘“‘Federal Farm 
Labor Relations Board” or the 
current National Labor Relations 
Board. 


MECHA 


From Front Page 


Steering Committee, Rudy 
Escobedo, submitted a statement 
to the Press concerning this 
problem: 

‘Over the years Merrill College 
has been branded as a 
troublemaker for the 
d,ministration for two reasons. 
One because the Steering 
Committee allows the 
community of Merrill staff and 
student to offer input on an equal 
basis with the Provost in matters 
dealing directly with the 
governance of Merrill. The 
Chancellor does not recognize the 
Steering Committee and the 
result is conflict. 


community development, Talcott Congress and approved by the Other issues Talcott spoke on MINIMUM WAGE ‘The second reason for Merrill’s B' 
stated that House bill 1304 had _ president and that Santa Cruz were: 5 troublemaker image is that 
y never come to a vote before the was as entitled as other com- Opposes having dual minimum _ minorities through fair election Ww 
‘ House. ae sisson ee munities to receive the benefits of COASTLINE ees cain 0 oe ao ea have han able : hes the 
' in question, however, refers to the programs. ) . Claim achieve representation on the am 
" House resolution 1340. Taleott spoke to the issue of the Talcott stated he was ‘very against $2.00 minimum wage bill Merrill Steering Committee. the 
' The City on a Hill Press also Vietnam war after noting that he anxious to protect the coastline” for this reason. Beacause of minority input, ae 
iy came in for criticism, though the was perhaps the only member of and that he would consider voting : Merrill over the years has eo 
¢ nature of the dispute has yet tobe either House of Congress to have for a federal coastline protection SOCIAL SECURITY usually taken a_ position Lie 
4 fully established. In November of a son in Vietnam now. Talcott’s bill. sympathetic to ethnic groups on wo 
4 1971 the CHP revealed a then position on the war is that of a Supported all proposed in- this campus. Pr 
secret plan for reapportionment Republican believer in President POWER PLANTS creases including final one. “The suit that the Chicanos are use 
, which showed Talcott as leaving Nixon’s attempts to end to war. serving UCSC will prove that the cor 
" Santa Cruz out of his district in Talcott called end-the-war Is worried about the possible WELFARE REFORM Administration does not like Pro 
yo exchange | for a part of more amendments “attention-getting concentration of power: plants in valine positions sympathetic with Cor 
conservative San Luis Obispo Gevices” and then noted that he this area, though cautions about Voted for this bill. minorities.” ang 
County. The plan was never had introduced a “reasonable” being selfish with power needs. ‘‘As far as I am concerned, there ol 
adopted; instead, a different plan amendment which would cut off EQUAL RIGHTS are two important issues. For eal 
y proposed by Assemblyman funds within four months after a AMNESTY MECHA of course the problem is ‘he 
q Henry Waxman was brought cease-fire and an exchange of Talcott supported the Women’s _ simple: are we going to submit to eve 
’ forward, leaving Talcott’s prisoners. “The government has Talcott is opposed to any am- Equal Rights Amendment to the this type of petty harassment 21, 
J district relatively unchanged. been working assiduously to end nesty now but might consider it | Constitution but apparently has from the Chancellor or not? I do In 
Talcott demanded to know who the war,” Talcott added. after the war is over. misgivings about its ef- not think so. MECHA is making Cit 
A was supporting Camacho, as he fectiveness. an affadavit and will take the Pai 
Ke charged that Camacho has been matter to court. (PF 
\ unemployed. There seemed to be “The other problem deals with sibs 
‘ a hint that liberal or farmworker the College at large. We have all mh 
forces were behind the scenes. been watching Provost Marcum ate 
Talcott was vague when to see how he will handle the job res 
questioned as to the importance as buffer between the Chancellor sol 
of Camacho S support in the work with political work. and the Steering Committee. lef 
campaign. ; Ties VG” Mudcat. acts classmate of Perry and Bond. In the 1972 legislative session, Marcum has already made his spi 
Talcott pointed with pride to the fat i fentas thie 1G a Screening interviews of some 30 approximately 50 bills were move by referring MECHA to the F 
work he has done for Santa Cruz Ouncec Jestercay that /inda = candidates for the position were followed by the Lobby. Some 10 of _ university lawyer so she could Re 
and for his largely agricultural Bond, a 1971 graduate of UCSB, conducted by SBPC over the these were drafted by Student tell us to get out. a 
constituency in the federal a itn ea as new co-director = summer, with final decisions being Lobby interns and submitted to ‘But what if Marcum finds that we 
bureaucracy and in Congress. oe y: ; up to its members. ‘“friendly’’ legislators who the Merrill Steering Committee i 
He gave as examples his in- Lobby co-director Kevin Bacon introduced the bills. and the rest of Merrill College ah 
troduction in 1965 of a revenue- told the Press he was happy with Bond was also an Isla Vista Past successes, considered many support MECHA? Will he act a 
sharing proposal (another such the new decision, and that since _ activist, one of the originals who for the second year of operation in accordingly as the leader of a 
proposal has just become law,) | Bond had helped to establish the —_ helped establish the Isla Vista a non-money-based lobby, were Merrill College and stand up c 
his bill to waive the payment of Lobby in 1970-1, her new position Community Service Center. eA bill which raised the number _—against the Chancellor, at the ree 
social security taxes by students Would benefit the Sacramento- She worked from February to of State Scholarships by 1700 per _risk of losing his job, or will he sh 
and his obtaining of funds for the | ased operation. May in the New Jersey McGovern year. submit to the Choreinels will ne 
planned Santa Cruz Convention Bond, 22, graduated magna cum —_— campaign. eA bill lishi imi in his fi nu 
Center. laude from UCSB in_ political Academic credit for interns is SRC Ge ee ishing "i Maa and in his first test as Provost of Nc 
science in June 1971, and from —_ being worked out by Bacon as 4 Isla Vista Seu ee UBS: eee) Rs gis igaeae ae 
Rutgers with an M.A. in American _units of credit under a Politics 190 control of the saan ot ‘Santa Sli i aes th 
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